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Learning to Drive 


When I was a small girl my uncle often took me for short rides 
behind his team of spanking bay horses. Those were happy days, but I 
longed for the time to come when I should be permitted to hold the 
reins. Driving looked so easy when Uncle John held them! One day | 
was permitted to try my hand at driving but the horses had a very dif- 
ficult time of it. They didn’t know what to do because I didn’t know 
how to direct them. 

I get many letters from you Wee Wisdom readers asking me to 
tell you how you can be friends with your playmates, how you can hold 
your temper and keep from saying ugly things that you do not mean, or 
how you can get along with your younger or older brothers and sisters. 

These letters remind me of my efforts to learn to drive the team of 
spanking bays. Uncle John loved his horses and understood them. He 
was wise in selecting the smoothest part of the road, and he used judg- 
ment when he pulled on the reins. Before I should be able to count my- 
self a good driver I would have to learn these things. 

If you find it hard to make friends, try being the best friend you 
know how to be. Meet your playmates with a happy smile. Probably 
they want you for a friend just as much as you want them. Do them 
a kind turn as often as you can, and if they offer you a kindness accept 
it quickly and gladly. We all like the people we can do something for. 

If your tongue tries to say things that your heart knows are not 
kind, remember that you are the driver and must hold the reins your- 
self. Tell your tongue what you want it to say, and see that it says only 
that. When you can do that, you will really be a good driver. And when 
you grow up you will find it more fun to control your temper and make 
friends than to drive the liveliest team of bays or the snappiest mode! 
of the latest car. 
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BY DOROTHY LEHMAN SUMERAU 


al 
‘ 
We woke at six this morning, 

And quiet as any mouse, 
While Mother was still sleeping, 


We crept out of the house. 


We knew where some sweet violets 
Were hidden in a nook, 

Down where new ferns are growing 
Beside the meadow brook. 


The early morning sunbeams 
Were poking fingers bright 
Among the leaves and grasses— 

It was a pretty sight! 


The basket that we carried 
We lined with mosses neat; 
Then stuck in curling fern fronds 
And purple violets sweet. 


Then back we both went scurrying 
To Mother’s bedroom door 

And set the little basket 
Outside it on the floor. 


We knocked then very gently 
And hid for the surprise; 

We almost laughed aloud to see 
How wide were Mother’s eyes 


When she cried out, “Why, fairies 
Must be about at play!” 

We answered her, “‘No, it’s your twins 
And this is Mother’s Day!” 
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THE BLUE BOWL 


By Vera Lee Wilkins 


“M*™ BUT THIS tastes good!” said Patty Jean, 
pushing the dark curls from her forehead 
and drinking again from the stream of clear cold 
water that gushed from the spout of the big pump 
into the irrigation ditch. 

“I know what'll cool us more than that,” Glenna 
announced, her blue eyes dancing. 

That Friday afternoon in early May, the girls had 
been racing home from school along the hard, dry 
roads that ran between groves of dark-green orange 
trees dotted with golden fruit. The California sun 
poured down upon them, and they were hot and 
tired. 

Glenna suggested: “Let's dabble our feet in the 
water. The irrigation ditch is deep here.” 

“Fine!” Patty Jean agreed. “And while we're sit- 
ting down we'll look over our Mother’s Day books 
again.” 

They dropped down near the standpipe and pulled 
off their shoes and socks. Carefully Glenna spread 
her short plaid skirt and held the neatly decorated 
books on her knees so that Patty Jean could see too. 
Brown head and yellow head bent over the books, 
while four bare feet sloshed idly in the water. 

“Your book is beautiful!” Glenna declared as she 
looked at the gay bluebird pasted on the cover of 
Patty Jean’s book above the printed words “A Blue- 
bird Brings Happiness to Mother.” 

“If you hadn’t stayed after school to help me fin- 
ish my book,” Glenna added earnestly, “it wouldn't 
have been nearly so nice. I didn’t have any pretty 
pictures, and I never in my life wrote a verse. Do 
you think our mothers will like them?” 

Patty Jean’s brown eyes opened in surprise. “Why, 
of course they will! They always like what we make 
for them.” 

Satisfied, Glenna opened her book. 

“Maybe some day I can do something for you even 
if I can’t paint sprays of flowers like these.” She 
pointed to the forget-me-nots that Patty Jean had 
painted above her verse: 

“When bright the sun climbs up for day, 
Mother’s dearest every way. 
When all the world has gone to rest, 
Still, Mother dear, I love you best.” 

“Your book,” said Patty Jean, ‘is just as nice 
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She paused, startled by a sudden scurry and a wild 
yelping that came from the near-by grove. Both girls 
jumped to their feet, the Mother’s Day books flut- 
tering unnoticed from Glenna’s lap down into the 
mud and water of the ditch. The girls saw a small, 
white dog come dashing from under the trees and 
across the ditches, chasing a young rabbit that 
bounded ahead of him. 

“He mustn’t hurt that rabbit!” cried Patty Jean; 
and as he shot past her she grabbed him by the 
collar. 

“Here, you rascally fellow,” she said, holding him, 
“you mustn’t scare bunnies like that!” 

With the other hand she soothed and patted him; 
and he had almost quieted when a car drew up at 
the roadside. 

“My dear,” a rosy-cheeked, white-haired woman 
called to Patty Jean, “I see you've caught my dog 
Skippy. I stopped to give him a drink, and he started 
off after a rabbit. I don’t know how I should have 
caught him myself!” 

“He didn’t mean to be bad.” Patty Jean smiled 
as she put him in the car and closed the door. ‘He 
just likes to chase things.” 

When she returned to the ditch, Glenna was hold- 
ing two muddy Mother’s Day books in her out- 
stretched hands. 

“Oh, Patty Jean,” she wailed, “our gifts are 
ruined! What can we do?” 

With sinking heart Patty Jean looked at the books 
that had once been so beautiful. 

“It wasn’t your fault, Glenna,” she said kindly. 


~ “You didn’t mean to drop them when Skippy came 


dashing along making such a racket. If we hadn't 
left all our paper and crayons at school, we might 
make new books tomorrow; but maybe when these 
are dry, we can clean them.” 

“They'll never be really pretty again,’ Glenna 
mourned. “But I know what I’m going to do! I'll 
take some money from my savings bank and buy 
Mother a present. I'll get her something nice, maybe 
a box of candy or a book.” 

Patty Jean’s heart sank lower. “I haven't a savings 
bank. I can’t buy my mother anything.” 

Glenna looked at her with sympathy. 

“Patty Jean,” she asked, “if you could buy your 
mother something, what would you get?” 
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“I'd get her that lovely blue bowl in the hardware- 
store window, so she could look at it every day when 
she comes home from work,” Patty Jean said with- 
out hesitation. “It would be beautiful with flowers 
in it on our blue-and-gold table cover.” 

“But you couldn't possibly earn enough in one 
day to pay for the bowl,” said Glenna. “Could you?” 

Patty Jean sighed. “I don’t know, Glenna, but I 


Both girls 
jumped to their feet. 


can try. If I do everything I can, 
I'm sure things will come out 
all right for Mother's Day. 

Saturday, after her mother had gone to work, Patty 
Jean ran down the street to call on a neighbor woman 
who sometimes paid her for watching her baby. But 
the neighbor was going away for the day. Then 
Patty Jean went to the stores. Often the storekeepers 
hired boys and girls to pass out handbills; but they 
had nothing to offer Patty Jean that day. 

Slowly she turned toward home, trying to think 
of some other way to earn the blue bowl. Block after 
block passed without an idea, and her feet were be- 
ginning to drag when she heard a joyful bark. She 
looked up to see Skippy and his mistress in their car 
at the curb. 

“Hello, Skippy!” she said, going toward the car. 
Skippy barked saucily and stretched far out of the 
car window as if to answer her greeting. 

His mistress said, “I wonder if you'd like to play 
with Skippy evenings after school? It would be a 
great help to me, for he needs exercise and he likes 
you.” 


Patty Jean smiled. “Oh, I'll be glad to! He’s such 
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a nice dog I can’t think of a thing I'd rather do.” 

“Then come to my house Monday after school as 
early as you can. I live in the big white house back 
of the grove where I saw you yesterday. I'll pay you 
twenty-five cents a week if you'll play with him a 
half-hour every afternoon.” 

Patty Jean’s breath caught. She was to get money 
every week, doing something that would be fun! 


Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


“But,” she thought as she 
went down the street ‘“‘tomor- 
row is Mother’s Day, and I won't 
get the first quarter for a whole week. Maybe if I'd 
stop at the hardware store and tell them everything, 
they would let me take the bowl—maybe. But Mother 
always says to pay for things when I get them.” 

Patty Jean’s slow feet stopped at the hardware 
store. She raised puzzled eyes to the window, and 
her heart skipped a beat. The blue bowl was gone! 
She blinked and looked at the empty spot a long 
time. It did not seem possible that the bowl could 
have been sold to someone else when Patty Jean 
was so sure it had been meant for Mother. So she 
went in and asked the clerk about it. 

“It’s been sold,” he told her. ‘I’m very sorry.” 

Patty Jean fought back the tears that tried to come. 

“I can’t let her think I didn’t even remember the 
day,” she thought. 

At home, she took out her soiled Mother's Day 
book. Sorzy as it looked, it was all she had. Patiently 
she erased and cleaned. Carefully she washed the 
muddiest spots with a damp cloth and heated an 
iron to smooth out the (Please turn to page 16) 
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Sao Ying 
Finds the Key 


By Myrtle E. Sparks 


AO YING stared thoughtfully for a long moment 

at her small, clean sandals before slipping her 

feet into them. After wearing stiff new American 

shoes all day, the light wooden sandals with narrow 

crossbars to raise them from the floor felt cool and 

comfortable. But they could not ease the sadness 
in Sao Ying’s heart. 

“Just as my sandals are Chinese, so am I,” she 
sighed, “Neither of us is at home in America.” 

Bare feet pattered across the floor and a small 
girl flung herself joyously into Sao Ying’s lap. 

“Soh Kin!” Sao Ying smoothed her little sister's 
silky black hair with gentle fingers. Sadly she thought: 
“Another year and you too must go to the American 
school. May your heart not ache for friendship as 
mine does now!” 

Soh Kin snuggled close to her beloved sister and 
raised eager black eyes. 

“Sao Ying, whistle the song of the birds for me!” 

Sao Ying assumed a cheerful, teasing tone. “Al- 
ways it is the song of the birds you wish to hear! 
Do you not know that it is time to lift the rice and 
set the bowls for the evening meal?” 

“May I pull the rope that rings the dinner bell?” 
Soh Kin cried. 

Sao Ying laughed. “Yes, little one. You may ring 
the bell to call Mamma and Papa and Big Brother 
in from the fields.” 

With a soft cry of delight, Soh Kin ran to the 
bell rope that swung from the porch roof and pulled 
it lustily. 

Sao Ying’s sandals clicked briskly back and forth 
in the kitchen as she lifted the steaming rice from 
its pot of boiling water and hung it to drain. The 
low table was set with delicate blue rice bowls and 
with smaller bowls for tea. In the center of the 
table was the tall glass jar, bristling with its brightly 
polished chopsticks. 

Everything was ready when Mamma and Papa and 
Big Brother Ah Ting stopped at the door to remove 
their dusty garden shoes. Sao Ying flew to kneel 
before them and slip onto their feet the soft rice- 
straw sandals bound in scarlet satin. 
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Ah Ting was last to take his place at the table. 
He had already adopted many of the strange Amer- 
ican ways, and Sao Ying often shrank from his teas- 
ing words, though she loved him dearly. Now as 
he sat down next to her, he said, “Aha! my little 
lotus bud! Many things I hear about you from the 
students at the school.” 

Sao Ying flushed and lowered her eyes. 

Her mother looked up quickly, “I know that the 
things you hear about our Sao Ying are pleasant 
things,” she smiled. 

Ah Ting laughed aloud. “Most pleasant, Mamma. 
They tell me that no student earns better marks than 
our little Sao Ying.” 

“Ha!” Papa Foong beamed. “I am well pleased, 
Daughter.” 

Sao Ying did not raise her eyes from her bowl of 
rice. “Yes, it is true,” she said. “But what does it © 
matter?” 

Mamma Foong put down her chopsticks and 
leaned across the table. “Little Daughter, is there 
something that troubles you?” she asked softly. 

“It is that I have no friends,” Sao Ying admitted. 
“My grades are good because always I study. I do 
not play the games or attend the parties. All year 
I have gone to the school, yet no one calls me 
friend.” 

Tears filled her black eyes, but she blinked them 
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eas- 

ras quickly away, She must never 

ttle let her own sorrow darken 

the the hearts of those about her. 
Then too had she not been taught that only babies 
may cry without shame? 

the For a moment the room was breathlessly silent. 

sant Soh Kin watched her sister with wondering eyes. 
Ah Ting’s face was sober. 

ima. Mamma Foong’s gentle words broke the silence. 

than “The key to a heart is small, Daughter. But it is 
found by those who seek it with diligence.” 

ised, Papa nodded. “‘And a wise man does not go to reap 
where no seed has been planted.” 

lof “In this country girls do not walk with downcast 

es it eyes and folded hands,” Ah Ting added earnestly. 
“They use their eyes to see friends and their hands to 

and aid them.” 

there “Ah Ting speaks truly,” Papa agreed. “Here the 

: boys and girls call joyous greetings when they meet. 

ited. Always they are chattering among themselves and 

I do when one needs help there are many willing hands. 

year Now that America is our country, our ways must be 

5 me American ways.” 

- Suddenly Sao Ying saw the truth of her father’s 

em 


words. She lifted her head bravely, her black eyes 


“The key to a heart is small, Daughter. 
But it is found by those who seek it 
with diligence.” 


shining with determination, her face no longer sober. 

“The fault is mine.” She smiled at her father. ““To- 
morrow I shall plant many seeds of friendship.” 

The American shoes 
seemed light as air when 
Sao Ying started down the 
dusty road toward school 
the next morning. 

The sun shone no more 
brightly than Sao Ying’s eyes and her heart was 
bursting with such gladness that it bubbled over and 
came pouring from her lips in a joyous song of the 
birds, which was really not a song at all but a trilling 
imitation of many birds singing in the sun. 

As she neared the big brick Harding home at the 
edge of town Sao Ying broke off her whistling. Rita 
ee and Helen Meade were coming down the 
walk. 

Sao Ying’s courage faltered. Rita was a leader in 
the fifth grade. Sao Ying admired her beautiful 
golden curls and queenly manner, but she feared her 
sharp tongue and scornful blue eyes, Perhaps it 
would be best to hurry by the girls without speaking 
or looking up. 

Then she thought of her brother Ah Ting and 
her cheeks flushed with shame. How he would laugh 
at her fear! Her breath came fast as the two girls 
approached. She raised a smiling face and called 
cheerily, “Good morning! Is not the sun warm?” 

For a moment the girls looked surprised. Then a 
friendly smile spread over Helen’s chubby, freckled 
face. “Why, good morning, Sao Ying! It is a grand 
day.” 

Rita tossed her sunny curls with a little frown of 
impatience. “Come on, Helen. I promised to go 
around for Zelma this morning.” 

“O. K. See you later, Sao Ying.” 

With burning cheeks, Sao Ying watched the chums 
as they turned down Cedar Street. At first she could 
only think of Rita’s snub, and all the joy went out 
of her heart. Then Helen’s friendly words ‘See you 
later, Sao Ying!” echoed in her ears. 

“How greedy I am to expect to make two friends 
every time I speak!” Sao Ying exclaimed as she con- 
tinued on her way. 

Usually she cut diagonally across Olmstead’s big 
vacant lot. But now as she drew near, she saw Jimmy 
Davis and Ralph Bennett directly in her pathway. 
They had a big kite in the air. 

At the edge of the lot Sao Ying hesitated, half 
determined to walk around the block, Several times 
she had overheard Ralph mimic something she had 
said. She dreaded his teasing voice more than any- 
thing else at school. 
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Just then she noticed that the boys were in trouble. 
Their big kite had swooped down and caught on the 
limb of a maple tree. There was a sound of ripping 
paper as it broke loose and fell. 

Her fear forgotten, Sao Ying ran up behind the 
boys as they knelt to examine their ruined kite. 

“How sad!” she cried before she had time to 
think. “But the frame is still sound. Lighter paper 
you need that it might better ride the breeze.” 

Ralph looked up at the sound of her voice. “Oh, it’s 
you? So you think lighter paper we need, huh?” he 
asked mockingly. 


“How sad! .. . Lighter paper you need that it might 
better ride the breeze.” 


Jimmy flashed Ralph a disapproving look. “Hello, 
Sao Ying,” he said kindly. “I guess we do need 
something better than this paper we've been using.” 

Sao Ying’s cheeks grew bright as peach blossoms. 
“My brother makes his kites of rice paper,” she 
said earnestly. “It is very light and of great strength.” 

“Rice paper!” Jimmy looked excited. “Say, do 
you suppose we could get some? You see, the sixth 
grade boys have challenged us to a kite-flying contest 
on Graber’s Hill next Saturday, and Ralph and I 
had hoped to win it with this kite.” 

“It would please Ah Ting to share his paper with 
you,” she answered simply. 
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“You live on that melon farm just east of town, 
don’t you?” 

Sao Ying nodded. 

“I could pedal out on my bike this evening after 
dinner. How about you, Ralph?” 

“Yeah, I guess I can,” Ralph mumbled shamefaced- 
ly. Suddenly he looked straight at Sao Ying. “It is 
nice of you to tell us about it, Sao Ying.” 

“It is nothing!” Sao Ying declared, her black eyes 
twinkling. 

Miss Penrose had a surprise for the fifth grade 
that morning. “As you know,” she told the class, 
“the high school is giving a May Day program to 
raise funds for a playground for underprivileged 
children. They have asked the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades to participate in the program.” 

A murmur of excitement swept over the room. 
Miss Penrose smiled. “Our part in the program is 
not large, but we want to make it perfect. That means 
we must all work together. It is to be a fifteen- 
minute musical tableau on the subject of spring. The 
Queen of the May will sit on a throne in the center 
of the stage. Surrounding her will be all the flowers 
of the field. The queen is to sing the verses of a 
specially written spring song and the whole cast is to 
hum the chorus. Gay twittering of birds is heard 
throughout the whole picture.” 

She paused for a moment, smiling at her students’ 
eagerness. “I shall assign the parts tomorrow. Right 
now it is time for our history lesson.” 

Sao Ying opened her history book and turned the 
pages, but she did not see the words. Her thoughts 
were upon the tableau. How wonderful it would be 
to have a part in it! Suddenly she remembered a re- 
mark Ah Ting often laughingly made. “Our little Sao 
Ying cannot carry a tune—not even in a basket!” 

Even though his voice was always kind Sao Ying 
knew his words were true. Her heart sank. “I can 
have no part then, I would not wish to ruin the song 
with my poor voice.” 

As she left school that evening, Sao Ying passed 
a group of girls on the playground. They were dis- 
cussing the tableau. 

“Tl probably be a daisy,” Helen Meade was 
laughing. “I’m too plain to be anything else.” 

“Well,” Rita spoke up, “my hair is so yellow that 
I should make a good buttercup.” 

“Oh, no!” Sao Ying cried involuntarily. 

The group turned to stare at her in amazement. 

Sao Ying swallowed hard and her lip trembled. “I 
—I only meant that your hair is bright as the sun, 
and your voice is golden too. You should be the 
beautiful Queen of the May.” 
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“She’s right!’ Joyce Peterson cried. “I hope you 
will be chosen queen, Rita.” The girls clustered about 
Rita with many exclamations of approval. Sao Ying 
listened quietly for a moment then she stole softly 
away. 

“It is not that they wish to be unkind,” she told 
herself bravely. “Now they do not include me in their 
joys, but some day I shall make myself one of them!” 

At home, when she told Ah Ting 
about Ralph and Jimmy and their 
kite, he cried, “All the rice paper 
they need is theirs, and I myself shall 
fashion a tail for their kite.” 

But though they waited until long 
after dark, Jimmy and Ralph did not 
come. 

“Perhaps they did not mean to 
come at all,” Sao Ying thought un- 
happily as she crept into bed. 

The tardy bell was ringing when 
Sao Ying reached school the follow- 
ing morning. As she took her place 
she glanced at Jimmy Davis in his 
seat on the opposite side of the room. A wide grin 
spread over his face. Was she just imagining it, or 
was he really laughing at her? Sao Ying looked down 
quickly, choking back a sob. 

Miss Penrose waited until just before dismissal 
time to assign parts for the tableau. 

“Since it is important that the queen have a lovely 
voice to sing the solo parts, I have chosen Rita.” 

The class applauded enthusiastically. 

Miss Penrose looked pleased. “I am glad to see 
such a fine spirit. That spirit assures success in any- 
thing we attempt.” 

The class waited quietly while she read off the 
remaining names. There were four girls chosen to 
represent each flower, buttercups, violets, lilies, roses, 
bluebells, and tulips. Sao Ying tried not to feel hurt 
because her name was not on the list. 

The teacher paused. “There is one more part that 
I have not filled. As I told you yesterday, the twitter- 
ing songs of the birds form a background throughout 
the entire tableau, I must ask for volunteer whistlers 
to try out for this part.” 

She waited expectantly. “It is a very important 
part,” she urged as no one spoke up. “A great deal 
of our success depends upon it.” 

Suddenly Rita raised her hand. “I think I know 
who can do it.” She turned and looked at Sao Ying. 
“Sao Ying, just before Helen and I met you yester- 
day morning you were whistling a beautiful piece. 
Do it now for Miss Penrose.” 

Sao Ying’s face was scarlet as she felt forty pairs 
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The notes poured from 
her lips. 


of eyes turned upon her. But Miss Penrose urged 
her to try, so she rose self-consciously to her feet and 
began to whistle the songs of the birds. 

After the first few bars her classmates and her 
own fears were forgotten. The trilling, liquid notes 
poured from her lips in a joyous rhythm. Wild ap- 
plause broke over the room when she had finished. 

“The part was made for you,” Miss Penrose de- 
clared when she could make herself 
heard. “Will you accept it, Sao 
Ying?” 

“I will do my best,” Sao Ying an- 
swered, raising shining eyes to her 
teacher’s face. 

The bell rang and Sao Ying put 
her books away with trembling fin- 
gers. She was to have a chance to 
help make the tableau a success! As 
she slipped across the playground 
she heard a call, “Sao Ying!” 

Two girls hurried down the school- 
house steps. They were Helen Meade 
and Rita Harding! 

“Going our way?” Helen asked, as the two girls 
fell into step with Sao Ying. 

Smiling shyly, Sao Ying nodded. 

As the girls passed the tennis court, Jimmy Davis 
waved his racket. “Hi, there! Wait a minute!”’ 

He ran up to the girls. “Sao Ying, my bike had a 
flat tire last night and by the time I fixed it it was 
too late to go any place. But if your offer is still 
open, Ralph and I'll be out early this evening for 
some of that rice paper.” 

Sao Ying laughed with pleasure and gave the an- 
swer she so often heard her classmates use. “O. K.!” 

The three girls walked on together. After a mo- 
ment of silence Rita turned twinkling blue eyes upon 
the Chinese girl. “Sao Ying, do you know what we 
children used to think about you?” 

Sao Ying’s heart bumped uncomfortably against 
her side, ““Why—no,” she stammered. 

“You always avoided everyone—kept to yourself 
all the time. We thought you were a terrible snob.” 

“Oh, no!” Sao Ying stopped abruptly. She looked 
from one girl to the other. “I know I did act un- 
friendly,” she smiled. “But I did not know then that 
to have friends you must first be a friend.” 


My Prayer 
By Ann Benson 
Dear God, I thank Thee for this day. 
Guard Thou my thoughts and speech, I pray; 


— me to do what’s kind and right 
And always pleasing in Thy sight. 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told Before 


Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, and Baby Lonny 
had traveled in a covered wagon to the West. By the time 
winter arrived they were comfortably settled in a log cabin. 

Pride, Jet’s dog, was lost in a snowstorm. Because of a 
broken wagon wheel Bob Scott, a stranger, was stranded 
beside a road when he heard Pride barking playfully in 
chorus with his own two dogs. Knowing that there must 
be help near by, he followed Pride home. He was invited 
in, and stayed all night. The news he had was welcomed 
by the entire family. The next morning Jet took the right 
front wheel from his father’s wagon, and as soon as the 
chores were finished, Father, Uncle John, and Jet started 
out with Mr. Scott to find his outfit. 

On arriving at the outfit Jet discovers a pony tied to the 
wagon. It is for Ben Jeffries, his very best friend, whose 
family had come to the new country with Jet's family. Jet 
receives permission from his father to go with Mr. Scott 
to deliver the pony to Ben, but when he rides the pony home 
to get permission from his mother, he finds his Indian 
friend, Running Deer, waiting for him. The sheep belong- 
ing to the Indian family have not come home, and Running 
Deer has come to Jet for help. 


Chapter Three 


JET HELPS RUNNING DEER 


ET LOOKED at Running Deer, then at his 

mother. Her face was kind. Her eyes told him to 
do whatever his heart prompted. Of course Mother 
did not know that he had returned to get her consent 
to go with Mr. Scott and take a pony to Ben Jeffries. 
She did not know that Mr, Scott had asked him and 
that Father had given his approval. She only knew 
that here was Running Deer, come to him for help. 

Mother went on with her work. Sarah was churn- 
ing. ““Chur-chug, chor-chug,” the tall dasher said as it 
slapped the rich cream. But Sarah was too interested 
in the Indian boy to ask Jet why he had returned so 
soon. Lonny played contentedly on the floor before 
the fire. 

Neither Mother nor Sarah knew of the struggle 
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going on inside Jet. He was glad they did not know. 
He would rather they did not know that there had 
been a struggle, a struggle before he could make 
up his mind to do the right thing. For of course after 
those first few moments after he had entered the 
cabin Jet knew in his own heart that he would help 
Running Deer. 

He straightened his shoulders and met the steady 
gaze of the Indian boy, “I'll help you hunt the sheep,” 
he said quietly. “I'll get Kutha and ride back with 
you.”” Then he remembered the black-and-white pony 
outside. He looked at Mother and Sarah. “Mr. Scott 
is taking a pony to Ben Jeffries. It’s outside. Come 
look at it.” 

Sarah stopped churning and Mother left her work. 
They thought Jet had brought the pony to the cabin 
for them to see, and Jet made no explanation. “Isn’t 
he a beauty!” Sarah exclaimed. Mother added: “I’m 
so glad Ben will have a pony. A boy with a pony is 
a great help to his father and mother.” 

Jet smiled bravely into his mother’s eyes, then 
turned to Running Deer: “I'll mount Kutha and 
take this pony to Mr, Scott. Then I'll ride Kutha 
and meet you at the shallows.” 

Sarah jumped up and down in the snow. “Mother, 
you promised that when I had a chance to ride over 
and back I could go to see Running Deer's little sister, 
Moonflower.” She looked at her brother. When he 
did not object, she begged. “Please, Mother.” 

Mother asked Running Deer, “Will you go home 
before you start the search?” _ 

“Ugh,” he grunted. “Get sheep dog. Girls stay 
in house.” 

“You may go,” Mother told Sarah. “Run inside 
and get your wraps. I'll fill the little bucket with 
molasses. You and Moonflower can make taffy while 
the boys hunt the sheep.” 

Jet went to the shed and put a bridle and blanket 
on Kutha, When he returned to the cabin Running 


ets Cabin 
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Deer was on his pony and Sarah was waiting, her 
hood and mittens on, her coat buttoned, the bucket 
of molasses standing beside her. 

Jet dismounted, picked up the bucket, and slipped 
the bail over his arm. “You ride Kutha,” he told 
Sarah. “I'll ride Ben’s pony as far as the outfit.” They 
waved to Running Deer. “We'll meet you at the 
shallows,” they called as the two ponies started off 
across the open. 

The snow glistened in the sunlight. It was not 
deep, but it was packed hard. The ponies’ hoofs 
made quick little beating sounds. Sarah was too ex- 
cited to talk. Jet was glad. He could give his whole 
attention to watching the two ponies, For a time he 
cantered ahead, thrilling at the smooth motion of the 
little horse as it picked its way 
over the uneven ground. Then 


“Why, Jetty, it looks like a mud house.” 

“It is a mud house,” Jet told her, “But when the 
mud bricks are dried and made into a house, it is 
called an adobe house.” 

Sarah and Moonflower had spent many happy af- 
ternoons together at the creek, but always their 
brothers had been near. Once Moonflower and Run- 
ning Deer had stayed in the log cabin during a rain- 
storm. But this would be the first time that Sarah 
had been in the Indian girl’s home. It was bleak and 
lonely looking. No sheltering trees stood in the yard 
as they did at the log cabin. 

Sarah’s arms tightened around her brother's waist. 
“Jetty, may I stay with you? I'll sit very still behind 
you and not talk while you hunt the sheep.” There 


he drew rein and trotted along Jet and Running Deer rode behind oid ot Se 


beside Sarah until they reached While the dog kept the sheep 


the outfit. —— 

The oxen had finished eat- 
ing and stood yoked to the 
wagon. The two big dogs raced 
each other, anxious for travel 
to begin. Father looked his sur- 
prise as Jet swung down from 
the pony’s back and handed the 
rein to Mr. Scott. Quickly Jet 
told of Running Deer's need 
and of Sarah’s going to visit the 
Indian boy’s sister. 


Then Jet mounted his own 
pony in front of Sarah. Her 
arms were about his waist. The 
two said a hasty good-by to 
Mr. Scott and were off in the 
direction of the shallows. 

Running Deer awaited them 
beside the tall, bare trees. To- 
gether the children now skirted 
the edge of the timber until 
they came to the ford in the 
creek. The snow-covered ice on 
the shallow water held the 
weight of the ponies. They 
crossed and went up the other 
side toward the ridge and the 
Indian boy’s home. 

Running Deer rode in front. 
Jet and Sarah followed close 
behind. Sarah peered over Jet’s 
shoulder and got a glimpse of 
the house, the smoke curling 
from the broad, low chimney. 
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was a little sob in her voice. “I'd rather stay outdoors 
all day with you than go inside that mud house with 
Moonflower.” 

Jet did not answer for a moment. Then he told 
her. “You begged Mother to let you come. She will 
have to do your work while you are gone. Moonflower 
and her mother are worried because the sheep are 
lost. And here you are acting like—like——” 

Jet stopped. He came very near calling his sister 
a baby. But he would not do that. Sarah had been 
brave before; surely she would be nothing less today. 

Jet pressed his heels against Kutha’s side and 
drew rein by the side of Running Deer. They rode 
the rest of the way side by side. In just a few mo- 
ments they stopped in front of the door. 

Running Deer swung down from his horse’s back 
and went inside. Jet and 
Sarah still sat on og 


came into view and stretched on and on. Jet had 
never been in this part of the country before. In no 
direction could he see another house or even smoke. 
His heart warmed as he thought of his father’s home- 
stead. He would not like to live among the hills. 
They were mostly barren, with only a scrubby tree 
here and there. Running Deer kept his eyes on the 
snow, but not a sheep track was to be seen. 

A cloud hid the sun, and the wind was cold. 
Running Deer turned his horse’s head and started. 
down a slope. Jet turned Kutha and followed, The 
scrubby trees were closer together, but it was desolate 
and lonely. Then a long-drawn-out “Ooooooo-ow- 
wow-wow’ was heard in the distance. It was the 
howl of a wolf, Jet had heard that same sound before, 
but sais Father or Uncle John had been with him. 
Kutha raised his head and 
sniffed. Jet shook his rein and 


Sarah whispered: “Jetty, I 
heard what Mr. Scott said 
last night about this new 
country needing brave men 
and brave boys. I guess the 
women and girls have to be 
brave too.” She sighed. 
“Things are different out 
here, and so—so in earnest.” 

Jet turned and patted his 
sister’s hand. He smiled into 
her big, serious eyes and was 
glad he had not called her a 
baby. 

“I've been thinking only 


rode up even with Running 
Deer. 

The sheep dog that had 
been scouting around among 
the trees came to walk near 
the ponies. The Indian boy 
did not look up, but he said, 
“Wolf.” He shook his head, 
“No tracks. Sheep lost before 
snow.” 

“How many sheep are 
lost?” Jet asked. 

Running Deer held up 
four fingers. 


“Four,” said. 


Jet “Big 


of myself all morning,” she - 
told him. “It was good of 
Mother to let me come. I'll 
do my best to make the day pleasant for Moonflower 
and her mother. I will, Jetty, really I will.” 

The door opened and Moonflower came running 
out. She had a bright-colored blanket wrapped around 
her and looked like a huge doll standing there in 
the snow. “Get down, get down,” she called to Sarah. 

Jet jumped to the ground and took hold of his 
sister's hand and helped her off the pony’s back. She 
reached for the bucket of molasses. “We will make 
taffy,” she told Moonflower. 

Running Deer came from the house, the sheep 
dog close at his heels. He gave Jet a piece of dry, 
brown bread. Jet thanked him and put the bread in 
his pocket. Armed with long leather whips coiled 
and looped over their arms, the two boys then rode 
away. 

When they had gone about a mile beyond the 
adobe house the ground was no longer level. Hills 
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Sarah taught them how to pull the taffy. 


ones ?”’ 

“Big,” the boy said. 

Four big sheep were valu- 
able, Jet knew. The wool from them would make 
nice warm blankets, beautiful blankets, like the one 
Moonflower had around her. Running Deer took 
the piece of bread from his pocket. ‘‘Eat,” he said, 
looking at the sky where the sun should have been. 
Jet bit into his bread. It was hard, but as he chewed 
it he had to admit that it was good. 

The boys let their ponies walk. By the time they 
had finished their bread they had reached the foot 
of the hill. The path turned, and Jet saw a small 
cabin a short distance away. “Do people live there?” 
he asked, eager to be near someone. 

“No,” Running Deer said. . 

“But surely someone has lived there,” Jet insisted. 

“Ugh,” the Indian boy grunted. He released the 
bridle and held up both hands, his fingers spread. 
“Live there ten moons. Get tired. Go way.” 

Jet thought of the people = (Please turn to page 29) 
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A sure cure for a grumpy person would be to read the letters from 
you Boosters. What happy, cheerful letters they are, telling us of all 
the interesting things you are doing and of all the beautiful thoughts 
you are thinking. How could anyone help feeling happy after reading 
them? I- want to mention especially one written by a little Arizona 
Booster, Mona Lee. In her letter Mona said: 

“I have a very tiny lamb that I have to feed on a bottle. This lamb depends 
on me to get its dinner. It will not drink milk offered by anyone else. I believe 
that if we depend on God as that lamb does on me we will be better people.” 


We can depend on God just as completely as the lamb depends on 
Mona, and much more securely. Mona might be kept away from her 
lamb at dinnertime, but God is always with us, ready and able to answer 
our call. Jesus said: “Lo, I am with you always.” If ever we fail to get 
help when we need it, it is because we forget that God is within us. Try 
depending on God to direct you when you are in doubt as to what you 
should do. Try depending on Him to keep you safe and happy and 
well, just as Mona’s lamb depends on her, and tell us in your letters 


how truly God takes care of you. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just write to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she will send you an applica- 
tion blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 
help.) 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
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wise monkeys may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents apiece. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wispoo other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months, 


Corinne has found that saying 
The Prayer of Faith always makes 
her happy. She has found that 
there is no room for anger, fear, 
or discouragement when her heart 
is filled with joy and happiness. 
Her faith in God has helped her 
in her schoolwork. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am so glad that I 


have become a Booster. In school when 
we have a hard test or something that 
is difficult, I say The Prayer of Faith 
and I usually get a good mark. When 
I am very 5 ct or angry I say 
The Prayer of Faith and soon I am 
happy again. One day last week a boy 
was shooting rubber bands at me, so 
instead of getting up and fighting 
with him, I just kept saying The 
Prayer of Faith and repeating to my- 
self, ‘““He won’t hit me, the Lord 
won't let him.” He kept shooting and 
shooting, but he at not hit me. I 
am not afraid of school any more 
either. I have skipped two classes, and 
I thank the Lord for that, because He 
is the one who helps me.—Corinne 
Hoag. 


When Bryan left the fife that 
seemed to be lost in the care and 
keeping of God he knew that he 
would be sure to find it. God did 
not fail him, as you will see when 
you read Bryan’s letter. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have signed the 
application card for the Booster Club. 
I am now returning it and will do my 
best to keep the pledge. I belong to a 
drum-and-fife band at school. One day 
when I arrived home I found that my 
fife was not in my bag, and although 
I searched everywhere I could not find 
it. Then I remembered the first line of 
The Prayer of Faith and asked God 
to look after it for me and lead me to 
it in the morning. This He did, for 
when I got to school I joined in play- 
ing a game of cricket. I had to chase 
a ball, and where the ball stopped, 
there was my fife half buried in the 
sand. Well, cheerio, and best wishes to 
you and all Boosters—Bryan Watts 
(Australia). 
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Gloria May found that prayer 
helped her to find happiness in a 
new school. She also found that 
her prayers, combined with the 
prayers af other members of the 
family and of Silent Unity, re- 
sulted in the improvement of her 
father’s hearing. 

Dear Secretary: | am writing you 
this letter to tell you how much I en- 
joy being a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. We had to move 
last June, and I didn’t like the idea of 
having to go to a new school. Then I 
just prayed about this problem, and 
on the day school opened my father 
took me to register, and from then on 
I liked the schoo!. Another problem 
was that my dad cannot hear very 
well, and one day he was informed 
that he would have to have an exam- 
ination. He works on the railroad, and 
every so often the men have an exam- 


be helpful and cheerful during the 
day, but she tries to make others 
happy. Then just before she goes 
to sleep she says The Prayer of 
Faith. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying very 
hard to keep the Booster pledge. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every time I seem 
to be cross or need help; also every 
night before I go to sleep. I am trying 
to make others happy. I help Mother 
with her work by making my own bed 
and keeping my own room clean. | 
also help with the dishes. I try not to 
be cross. I try to be kind and good to 
all the children I play with and to ev- 
eryone.—Barbara Simmons. 


Truly Richard has found the 
easiest and best way to do things. 
Doing a thing because we know 


HAPPY WORDS 


There are so many happy words 
And good words that I find 


I have no room in my own heart 


For any other kind. 


ination to see if they are all right for 
the job. The day came for him to go 
and have the examination. About a 
month before Mother sent a letter to 
Silent Unity and asked for a prayer. 
Mother received the prayer and our 
family said it every time it was con- 
venient. Well, when Dad returned he 
told us his ears were perfect. I hope 
my letter will help to show boys and 
girls what prayer can do. The Prayer 
of Faith has helped in so many ways. 
I am so grateful to Hannah More 
Kohaus for thinking of such a beau- 
tiful prayer—Gloria May Carney. 


We feel that Barbara has the 


key to happy days and restful 
nights, for she not only tries to 
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it is right brings some satisfaction, 
but we shall feel a real glow when 
we do things from love. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your letter 
making me a Booster. My brother 
wants to be a Booster too. I am trying 
hard to keep the rules. In Sunday 
school I am learning that the way we 
do things is very important. It is good 
to share things with others, but it is 
better if we share them gladly. It is 
good to do helpful things, but it is 
better if we help others because we 
want to show our love. Both Jesus and 
Paul tell us this. We like to read it 
in our Bible-—Richard Fox. 


God takes care of you. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Jane Louise Keith (12), Rte. 5, Bur- 
lington, Kans.; Naomi Beisler (11), 
1300 Packer St., McKeesport, Pa.; Ann 
Longmoor (12), Rosebud, Tex.; Dick 
Staszesky (12), 10 Roselawn Ave., 
Roselle, Wilmington, Del.; Mavis 
Fjerstad (13), Shirley C. Fyerstad 
(12), Sam Fijerstad, Jr. (10), Ruth 
Bungum (12), Dolores Boyum (11), 
Javes Iverson (13), Rose Oswald 
(13), Rosella Oswald (13), and 
Andres Ness (11), all of Kasson, 
Minn.; Andrew Berge (11), R. F. D., 
Kasson, Minn.; Jennie Hunt (12), 
Box 417, Fairfax, Ala.; Helen Lun- 
ney (13), 10438 Crater Lane N., 
Beverly Glen Blvd. Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Bryan C. Watts (10), 193 
Through Rd., Burwood E. 13, Vic- 
toria, Australia; Betty Gibson (14), 
1974 S. University Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; Joyce Marie Perkins (111/), 
373 Budlong St., Adrian, Mich.; 
Rachel E. Monroe (12), 2307 Lydia, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Benjamin H. I. 
Jackreece (13), % St. Michael’s 
School, Buguma via Degema, Nigeria, 
W. Africa; Geraldine Gold (9), 341 
W. 13th S., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Edith Norman (10), 419 E. 46th St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Reba Jeanne Fuller (10), 
3339 Herrier St., Oakland, Calif.; 
Syrna Lee Ditkowsky (12), 4600 N. 
Monticello, Chicago, Ill.; Dolores Ro- 
zell (11), 3345 N. W. 26th, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Gordon Strang 
(14), 2060 Blenheim St., Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada; Larry W. Bryant (10), 
Box 205, Manchester Depot, Vt.; Ali- 
son Ethel Mitchell (12), 78 Tower 
St., Kirkland Lake, Ont., Canada; 
Dolly L. Gray (11), 5662 Catina St., 
New Orleans, La.; Kent Barker (6), 
411 Ninth St. S. Virginia, Minn.; 
Roberta Pingree (12), 708 W. Central 
Ave., Carthage, Mo.; Mary Helen 
Crites (1214), Pine City, Wash.; 
Shirley Jean Baer (11), Rte. 9, Box 
103, Seattle, Wash.; Marjorie Thomp- 
son (11), Rte. 5, Box 134, Seattle, 
Wash.; Frances Gesche (13), Rte. 1, 
Box 120, Cibolo, Tex.; Marian Isa- 
bella Broomfield (12), 1340 Twelfth 
St., Santa Monica, Calif.; Dorothy 
Stevens (13) and Della Mullen (14), 
both of Carmel, Maine; Dorothy 
Bensco (14), 40 Cedar St., Metuchen, 
N. J.; Betty Lou Selby (1014) 
and Marjorie Ann Selby (12), Gary, 
Colo.; Meredith McDowell (12), 3 
Fairview Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 
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The Blue Bowl 


(Continued from page 5) - 


wrinkles. The ditch water had 
smeared the lettering and the 
bluebird had lost part of his tail. 

“But it’s something for 
Mother,” Patty Jean thought. 
“She'll know I didn’t forget her, 
and she can read the verses.” 

On the morning of Mother's 
Day, Patty Jean was awake when 
she heard footsteps outside and 
someone calling her softly. 

Quickly and quietly, she slipped 
into her robe and ran to the door. 
There on the doorstep stood 
Glenna, and in her arms—— 

Patty Jean could hardly believe 
her eyes! In Glenna’s arms was 
the blue bowl, overflowing with 
twigs of yellow Spanish broom! 

“This is for you to give your 
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Bird Money 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The bird folks do not pay 


their rents, 

Like folks, with dollars and 
with cents. 

But oh! they pay rent right 
along: 

The bird folks pay their rent 
with song! | 

Although it does sound odd 
and funny, 

I think that they have lovely 


mother,” Glenna said. “You were 
so good to help me with my book, 
and you weren't cross when I 
ruined yours. So I bought this 
bowl at the hardware store for 
you.” 

“Oh, Glenna, you dear!” Patty 
Jean cried, “but you shouldn't 
have done it!” 

“But I should,” Glenna de- 
clared. “You helped me, and if I 
hadn’t spoiled both books, you’d 
have had a fine gift for your 
mother. Now I must run home 
and get my mother’s gift ready.” 

Patty Jean told her about her 
job. “Glenna, I’m going to earn 
some money. Skippy’s owner has 
hired me to take care of Skippy 
every day, and I can pay you back.” 

“You were right, Patty Jean! 
You did everything you could, and 
things did work out for you. I’m 


so glad! But I can’t let you pay 
me back for the bowl. That’s my 
part.” And Glenna turned and 
skipped out of sight and hearing. 

Patty Jean placed the bowl with 
its load of sweet blossoms on the 
living-room table just as her 
mother entered. ‘For me, Patty 
Jean?” she cried. “How beautiful!” 

Then she picked up from the 
table the soiled Mother’s Day 
book. The bluebird on it, though 
spotted with mud, still stood 
stanchly for happiness. Opening 
the book, she read, “Still, Mother 
dear, I love you best.’”” She looked 
at the words a long time, and her 
eyes grew misty. 

“You've made this a wonderful 
day for me, Patty Jean,” she said 
softly; and Patty Jean smiled. 

She knew that it was her 
mother’s love that counted most. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


AVE YOU ever 
thought that you 
should like to be a 
polar explorer, tramp- 
ing through vast snow 
fields and over icy 
glaciers; discovering 
mountains, islands, and 
continents buried be- 
neath layers of snow? 
As we sit in our warm, 
comfortable homes, 
— such exploration seems 
romantic. Seale. we think, it would be great fun! 
We do not stop to think of the long, hard journeys, 
the cold, the subzero weather. 


It is probable that most of us would rather do our 
polar exploring on the corner lot or in our stamp 
albums. The story of polar expeditions is like many 
other interesting stories of man’s activities, and some 
of it has been well told by the pictures on stamps. 

The largest set of stamps concerned with polar 
exploration was printed by Russia in 1935. It con- 
tained ten stamps and had pictures of several famous 
Russian explorers. These men were particularly hon- 
ored by Russia because a great deal of her land lies 
in the bleak wastes north of the Arctic Circle. 

Another Russian stamp, an airpost of 1931, shows 
an airship exploring in the arctic regions. However 
the stamp from Saint Pierre and Miquelon, illus- 
trated this month, shows an earlier method of travel 
in the lands of deep snow. Teams of Husky dogs 
pull sleds such as the one pictured on the stamp. 
They can travel for long distances and make sur- 
prisingly good time. It was by using such a dog team 
that Admiral Robert E. Peary reached the North 
Pole on April 6, 1909, the first man to accomplish 
this feat and the last to do it on foot. 

Through the invention of the airplane and radio 
modern science has made the life of the polar ex- 
plorer much easier. Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
and Floyd Bennett flew over the North Pole in an 
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airplane in 1926, and since then others have used 
this mode of travel. 

The three-cent United States stamp pictured shows 
the route of Byrd’s 1926 flight to the North Pole, as 
well as his route across the Atlantic Ocean in 1927. 
However the real purpose of this stamp was to honor 
his expeditions to the antarctic regions that surround 
the South Pole. In 1929 he made his first flight across 
the South Pole from his base at Little America, and 
four years later he re- 
turned to Little America 4 
to make further flights | 
and explorations. ct 

Little America stamps | 
like the one pictured 
were prepared in 1933 SU 
for use on letters that 
were taken on the second Byrd anarctic expedition. 
They were postmarked Little America and then sent 
back to collectors. Some of the stamps were on letters 
that were flown over the South Pole. Perhaps you 
know a collector who has one of these precious Little 
America “covers” in his collection. Make a point to 
see it, for it is a very interesting stamp. 


Among other interesting things, Admiral Byrd 
found that the south polar region is not merely a 
mass of ice resting on a few islands in a shallow 
sea, as many had believed. From his plane he sighted 
the peaks of huge mountain ranges, and he believes 
that the eternal snows of this region hide an entire 
continent. His men report that veins of pure coal 
crop out of the rocky mountainsides in some places. 
Perhaps far in the future after our supplies of coal 
have been used up, our children or their children 
will keep warm with coal from Antarctica. 


This is one big reason why Admiral Byrd under- 
took his third expedition last winter. He wanted to 
make sure that the United States could lay just claim 
to all the lands he had discovered and explored on 
his two previous visits. He found some new land 
and added much to the knowledge we already had 
of this region which he has come to know and love. 
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Little Tommy Tittle Mouse, living in his mother’ 
house, 

Had an idea all his own, I’ve heard it said. 

So one night when his brother and his sister and 
his mother 

Were asleep, this foolish Tommy left his bed. 

“Now,” said he, “while all are sleeping I shall do 
a little peeping 

At the lovely world that lies beyond my door; 

And among the growing flowers I shall spend 
some happy hours, 

And perhaps I'll never come home any more!” 


Out the window he went slipping, and across the 
garden tripping, 

Not a bit afraid to wander in the night. 

For the world seemed covered over with green 
grass and crimson clover. 

And a moon above his head was shining bright 

Unashamed of his own actions and enthused by 
the attractions 

That the world he’d never known now offered 
him, 

He just took a sudden notion and set out in rapid 
motion 

To acquire himself a place through grit and vim 
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But in spite of his painstaking and the effort he 
was making, 

Not a bit of recognition did he gain 

Then a noisy voice called, ““Who-oo! in this great 
big world are you-o0?” 

And the joy of his adventure turned to pain. 

Said he in a tone quite weary, “I’m a little mouse, 
my dearie, 

And I wonder if by chance an owl would know 

Where the sycamore might be that so long has 
sheltered me 

From the summer’s scorching heat and winter’s 


snow?” 
Said the owl, “You can’t be trusted, and indeed 
I am disgusted 


That a little dee like you would run away 

From a home where your dear mother with your 
sister and your brother 

At this moment are asleep in beds of hay.” 


“Yes,” said Tommy, “I’m confessing 

That I’ve done a thing distressing; 

And I promise if I ever get back home 

That I'll be so very grateful I will leave off being 
hateful 


And again without my mother never roam.” 


story, but lest you have 


found his happy home. 
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MERCURY 


By Gordon Bingmer (11 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 


The strangest thing, it seems to 
me, 

Concerns this thing called the 
“mercury.” 

It tells when days’ll be bright and 


&ay 
And boys and girls can go and 
play. 
My grandma lives where it is 
warm, 
So it just warns when it will storm. 
And if you take the mercury out 
It slips and slides and rolls about, 
But in the glass it does not fail 
To tell the farmers it will hail; 
And it tells me when it’s “below.” 
It’s just like magic: It can know! 


THE DOG NEXT DOOR 


By Helen Louise Bond (9 years) 
Nelson, Mo. 


Some people say the dog next door 
and mine are just the same; 

They say the only difference is 
mine has a different name. 

They say that eyes and nose and 
tail and spots and bark 

Are the same in daytime or in 
dark; 

But for a million dollars down 
and fifty million more 

I wouldn’t trade my little dog for 
the little dog next door, 

He may be just the same to them 
and he may be just as fine, 

But the dog next door is the dog 
next door and mine is mine. 
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MARCH 


By Winifred E, Williams 
(7 years) 
Oneida, N. Y. 


A new month has come 
With lots of wind and fun, 
With all our hard work done. 


Gladly our spirits fly 
Far into the sky 
Like a kite on high. 


AT TWILIGHT 


By Ruth Dreyzehner (12 years) 
Ellinwood, Kans. 


When the stars come out in the 
evenin 
And twinkle from oa high, 
I like to sit and watch 
The insects flying by, 
And listen to the crickets 
Chirping in their beds 
When we are getting sleepy 
And start to nod our heads. 
When we go to bed 
We can watch the big round 
moon 
Peeking in the window: 
But we go to sleep too soon! 


OF GOD 


By Dorothy Anne Jacobsen 
(71/4 years) 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
God is in my home. God loves 
me. I love God. He is good to me. 


He helps me in my work. He helps 
me to be kind. 


SPRING PLOWING 


By Dorothy Garrigan (13 years) 
Lena, Wis. 


The farmer in the early spring 
Is plowing up his field. 

In the autumn he will like the crop 
This plowed-up field will yield. 


His horses two are plump and fat. 
They work hard all day long, 
Because they have been fed with 

care 
And are so very strong. 


The sea gulls, white and very 
small, 
Are fluttering on the ground; 
They are eating bugs and worms 
The farmer’s plow has found. 


And so the field so fresh and 
brown 
Will soon with grain be grow- 
ing, 
Because he gives a prayer of thanks 
To God while he is sowing. 


ESKIMOS’ HOMES 


By Marion Gutierrez (9 years) 
Sanford, Kans. 


Eskimos’ homes are made of snow. 

Sometimes I wish I was an Eskimo! 

He rides in a boat that is called a 
kayak— 

Sometimes it meets a wave’s at- 
tack. 

Eskimos have dogs and sleds, we 
know, 

That go over the trails of ice and 
snow. 
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SPRING 


By Shirley Deane Ehrhart 
(12 years) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Spring is the time for fondest 
hopes: 
For jumping ropes; 
And for flying kites 
On windy heights. 


Spring is the time for bright flow- 
ers 
And cool showers; 
Time for a gay lass 
On some green grass. 


Spring is the time for baby chicks 
And their cunning tricks; 
Time for a tender sprout 


Just peeking out. 


Spring is the time for a seed packet, 
And tractors’ racket; 

Time for a baby calf 
That makes me laugh. 


Spring is the time for a splashing 
rain 
Pitter-pattering on the window- 
ane. 
Spring! Spring! Spring! 
THE CORRIDOR 


By Gloria Dawson (10 years) 
Decatur, Ill. 


The corridor is dark and dreary 
And never seems quite gay 

Until a little child walks through— 
That takes the black away. 


THE BEAR AND THE 
LION 


By Ronny Spring (6 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Once upon a time there lived in 
the zoo a bear and a lion. In the 
bear’s cage there was a little pool 
of water. In the lion’s cage there 
was a log, and he could run 
around it. The bear was a white 


bear from the north. The lion was 
a shaggy lion from Africa. The 
lion and the bear were friends, The 
lion liked to eat meat and the bear 
liked to eat fish. The bear and the 
lion were the best animals in the 
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PLAYING INDIAN 


By Genevieve West (9 years) 
Burlington, Iowa 


I like to play that I’m a squaw 
And my brother is a chief. 

Oh, it is just a lot of fun 
Though it’s only make believe. 


Brother puts feathers around his 
head, 
And I tie on a shawl; 
We play we're in a forest thick 
And give an Indian call. 


THE VIOLET 


By Kay Louise Nelsen (9 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Can you guess what I found one 
spring day 

Blooming beneath a tree? 

"T was a sweet, blue violet 
Smiling up at me. 

Gazing into my eyes, it said: 
“I'm so happy I could sing. 

I want to tell you why I'm here, 
I’m introducing spring.” 

“T’m introducing spring,” it said 
With a happy, happy song; 

“And I’m making others happy too 
The whole day long.” 


Editor's Note: Because of the large 
amount of mail received each month 
we cannot answer all your letters to 
the guild or return the poems and 
stories that are not used. Every poem 
and story is carefully read and judged. 

Our guild judges want on*; your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use anything you have 
copied, Every poem or story must be 
accompanied by a note from a parent 
or teacher, stating that it is your own 
work. Neatness and originality of sub- 
ject, as well as the age of the writer 
are taken into consideration by our 
judges. 

Address letters: Wee Wisdom Writers’ 
Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


MY HOME 


By Wayne Randle (10 years) 
Swatara, Minn. 


I have a little cottage 
Far in the woods, alone; 

It is made of mud and brick, 
And the chimney is of stone. 


I have two goats to play with me. 
With a boat I play at going to 
sea. 
I have a little garden in which I 
spend the day; 
And a cool little brooklet runs 
beside the way. 
e 


THE AUTUMN LEAVES 


By Joann Stewart (9 years) 
Sharon, Pa. 


I thought I liked the autumn 
When the world was gold and 
brown, 
When by the window I would 
stand 
And watch the leaves come 
down. 


But while I stood there thinking 


My daddy came from work. 
He called to me, ‘““There’s work to 
do, 


And work we cannot shirk.” 


So I had to get my little rake, 
And helped him rake the leaves 

And put them in a great big pile, 
As they fell from the trees. 


And while I raked those pesky 
leaves 
I worked like everything, 
But I had time to think again: 
I think I like the spring. 


SMILES 


By Barbara Gerald (7 years) 
Clyde, N. C. 


I have a new baby sister 
Who smiles, smiles, and smiles. 
If smiles could carry a baby far, 
She would travel miles, miles, 
and miles. 
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HE SPARTANS trooped into 


the Roost, carrying wicker 
baskets lined with moss from the 
woods and filled with early spring 
flowers. 

“Did anyone else find dogtooth 
violets?” asked Kegs. 

Coralee peeped into the basket 
that he put on the floor. There was 
no room for it on the table. The 
table was covered with the bright 
May baskets that they had been 
making all week. 

“Yours are beauties,” she said. 
“But I call them deertongues. 
Look at my wild plum blossoms.” 

She pulled back the wet cloth 
that hid her flowers, and the sweet 
smell of the plum blossoms drifted 
into the room. 

David drew a long, deep breath. 
“Violets, spring beauties, blood- 
root, Dutchman’s-breeches, we 
found them all! But no one can 
guess what I got!” 

The other Spartans crowded 
around him. 

“I'm glad David thought of 
making May baskets!” said Kegs. 
“Giving them is like Halloween, 
but nicer—more like Christmas.” 

He had listened to David tell 
how King Henry VIII of England 
and his queen rose early on May 
Day morning and joined their sub- 
jects in the hunt for the first blos- 
soms that would prove that the 
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long cold winter was ended. Kegs 
had been surprised to learn that 
the ancient Greeks celebrated May 
Day when they held their festivals 
in honor of Flora, the goddess of 
flowers. Of all the Spartans he 
had been the most eager to collect 
cardboard and tissue paper, tin foil 
and cellophane of different colors, 
and cut and fold and paste them 
into dainty baskets to be filled 
with flowers that they would place 
before the doors of their friends 
on May Day. 

Now he was at David's shoul- 
der, stretching himself his tallest 
to see what David had. 

David threw off the damp gun- 
ny sack that kept the contents of 
his basket cool and fresh. From 
its depths dogwood glimmered 
white and waxy and _ redbud 
gleamed rich and soft. But half 
of the basket was filled with fresh 
green alfalfa! 

“What's that for?” Red asked. 

“I know!” said Bob. “He’s go- 
ing to make a May Day gift for 
that burro of Suttons and put on a 
card, ‘From Surprise to Jack!’ ” 

“Good!” Chink applauded while 
everyone but Kegs laughed. 

He said, “Surprise likes alfalfa. 
Why don’t we give it to him?” 

Andy agreed: “Of course, Sur- 
prise ought to have something! 
He plows our garden and carries 


Kegs Learns 
Why 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


our bundles.” 

“Let's make a couple of chains,” 
said Bob, ‘‘and hang them around 
his neck and Jack’s.” 

“Let’s,” said Red. 

The Spartans set to work, Andy 
and Coralee began to twine the 
alfalfa for two bright green chains 
for the burros. David and Bob 
placed moss in the May baskets, 
getting them ready for the flowers 
for their friends. Chink and Bob 
arranged the blossoms in them. 

There was a long basket made 
from a shoe box and half a hoop 
from a small vinegar keg, all cov- 
ered with bright tissue and deco- 
rated with green cellophane leaves. 
Chink filled that with dogwood 
for Mrs. Hanlevy. She had told 
the Spartans how, forty years ago, 
she used to gather the winged 
white blossoms all over the coun- 
tryside and how she missed them 
now that they were so hard to find. 

There were baskets to fill for 
Miss Morgan and Doc and Mrs. 
Peters and Mr. and Mrs. McCarter 
and little Sidney Moore and the 
Stocktons and many others; but 
Kegs did nothing. Gloomily he 
watched the others. All the delight 
he had had in this May Day giv- 
ing of beauty was gone, He tried 
to arrange violets and Dutchman’s- 
breeches for the purple-and-white 
basket that was to go to the Negro 
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boy Dick. Dick was among the 
best friends the Spartans had, and 
they wanted to be sure to remem- 
ber him. 

Kegs’s eyes wandered to Andy's 
busy fingers. 

“Who's your chain for?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Andy. 
“Does it make any difference?” 

“If you're making it for Sur- 
prise, put in this piece,” said Kegs, 
dropping his violets and hunting 
in the alfalfa for a long, lush 
sprig. 

“All right,” said Andy. “And 


Before Kegs could reach the 
burros Jack took a firm hold of 
the chains with his teeth. 


move that Coralee or Andy made. 

When at last the alfalfa was 
all worked into the chains, he said, 
“Coralee’s is the longest.” 

“Mine’s the thickest,” said Andy 
and laid his chain on the back of 
a chair. 

Kegs moved unhappily about 
the room. At last he picked up 
Coralee’s chain and carried it to 
the door. 

“I'm going to give this to Sur- 
prise,” he called. “Do any of you 
want to come along?” 

“You took the wrong one,” 
said David. “And Coralee ought 


there’s a fine one for your chain, 
Coralee—in the corner.” 

Kegs edged forward. 

“Why not give it to Surprise?” 
he suggested. ‘‘He worked awfully 
hard plowing our garden.” 

Andy gave Kegs a queer look, 
but he said nothing. Neither did 
he take the spray from the corner 
of the basket. He left it for Cora- 
lee. 

Kegs stood silent, watching each 
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to get to put it on Surprise. She 
made it.” 

“It’s all right,” said Coralee. “I 
had fun making it, and Surprise is 
Kegs’s burro.” 

The Spartans loaded their May 
baskets on the burro and left the 
Roost to deliver them. 

Kegs walked beside Surprise, 
saying nothing. The chain Coralee 
had made swung back and forth, 
thumping against the burro’s neck. 
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Kegs wondered why the Spartans 
wanted to give alfalfa to Jack 
when Surprise liked it. How could 
his friends even plan for another 
burro when Surprise had been such 
a jolly, plucky little friend to 
them ? 

“What's the trouble, Kegs?” 
David called when all the baskets 
were gone except the one for their 
new neighbors, the Suttons, and 
the chain for Jack. 

Kegs looked at him blankly. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“That’s funny,” said David. 
“All the rest of us are having a 
good time, and you act as though 
you were pickled in vinegar!” 

“He hasn’t laughed since we 
left the Roost,” said Coralee. 
“What is the matter, Kegs?” 

“Nothing,” Kegs repeated. But 
all of a sudden he realized that 
something was wrong. He was 
glum as glue, and he had expected 
to have the best time of them all! 

Between glances at the chain 
around Surprise’s neck and the 
one that was to hang about Jack’s, 
he asked himself what made him 
so unhappy. He asked too whether 
he should not have chosen the 
other chain for Surprise—the one 
Andy made and said was the thick- 
est. 

“There's old Jack! Down at the 
gate!” sang Coralee. ‘‘Let’s run!” 

She lifted the last basket from 
Surprise’s back. 

“Get your chain, Andy,” she 
called as Red gave Surprise a gen- 
tle slap on the flank. 

“Wait a minute!” said Kegs, “I 
want to see which is the best. Sur- 
prise ought to have the best.” 

Surprise and the Spartans were 
running down the road toward the 
gate, and Kegs was trying to meas- 
ure the chains. He got Andy’s 
chain around Surprise’s neck too. 
Both swayed and flapped. He could 
not tell which was best when they 
jerked so violently. 

“Whoa, Surprise,” Kegs called. 
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But David swung open the gate 
and the burro dashed into the 
Sutton barnyard, followed by the 
Spartans. 

“Whoa,” Kegs begged, but the 
burro did not stop until he came 
nose to nose with Jack Sutton. 

“Heehaw,” said Jack Sutton, 
nuzzling Surprise. 

“Heehaw,” said Surprise, nip- 
ping Jack playfully. 

The Spartans laughed—all but 
Kegs. He scowled blackly. Jack 
was nibbling at the alfalfa chains 
around Surprise’s neck while Sur- 
prise did nothing but shove a 
friendly head against Jack’s shoul- 


‘ der, as if he might be telling him, 


as one friend to another, that he 
had brought him alfalfa and 
wanted him to enjoy it! 

“Why don’t you eat some your- 
self?” Kegs grumbled. “Go after 
it, Surprise!” 

David chuckled: “He can’t, 
Kegs! The way you wrapped those 
chains around him, he can’t reach 
them.” 

Kegs blinked with astonishment. 
He had done just that! In trying 
to get the best for Surprise he was 
keeping him from getting any! 

Kegs sprang forward. He 
wanted to help Surprise before 
Jack ate all the alfalfa. But before 
he could reach the burros Jack 
took a firm hold of the chains with 
his teeth. He threw up his head. 
The chains tore apart and fell to 
the ground. Both burros dropped 
their heads and began to eat com- 
panionably. 

“That's better!” said David as 
he reached a hand to give Surprise 
a pat. “Jack’s probably saying: 
‘This alfalfa doesn’t taste good 
when I eat it alone. You eat some 
too, brother.’ 

Kegs said nothing. All at once, 
he knew what had spoiled his 
May Day. He had been jealous, 
not for himself but for Surprise; 
and if Jack had not acted like a 
gentleman and a friend Surprise 
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would have been unlucky indeed. 

Kegs stroked Jack’s smooth side. 

“You're all right, boy,” he said. 
“And liking you doesn’t mean I 
like Surprise any less. Love and 
alfalfa are a little alike. They're 
better for being enjoyed with 
someone else!” 

With a chuckle Kegs raced after 
the other Spartans, straight for the 
Sutton door, to leave a May basket 
there. It was strange that a person 
could be jealous and not know it; 
but now that he understood what 
the trouble was he could change 
things! 

e 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of May 5 


At any moment I can pray; 
For God’s within me night and 
day. 


For the week of May 12 


I talk to God. God answers me 
When I’m as still as I can be. 


For the week of May 19 


I’ve health and strength, and my 
heart sings 
Because God gives me these 
good things. 


For the week of May 26 


Today will be a happy day 
If I shed smiles along my way. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


We thank the heavenly Father 
For our food and shelter too; 
We thank Him for His loving 
care 
Of us the whole day through. 
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Make a Handkerchief 
Apron for Mother 


By Joanne Dee 


BY THREE five-cent printed cotton handkerchiefs all of the same 

design and about 12 or 14 inches square. Also buy a piece of gros- 
grain ribbon 34 inch wide and 53 inches long, having it match some 
color in the handkerchiefs. 


Use one handkerchief for the center of the apron. Cut the second 
handkerchief in half diagonally as in picture 2. Cut the third handker- 
chief in half straight across as in picture 3. With a warm iron press 
an inverted pleat in each half, and then baste the pleated halves across 
the bottom of the first handkerchief. Then baste the triangular pieces 
on each side as shown in the large picture. When the apron is all basted 
together go over the seams with fine stitches or use the sewing machine. 
Whip the ribbon across the top and your apron is finished. 
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Daniel Strange Land 


By Bula Hahn 


HEN DANIEL was a 
young man he was tak- 
en from his home in Judah 
and held captive in the land 
of Babylon. Because of his fine 
body, his quick mind, and his 
pleasing manners he was 
trained and kept in the enemy 
king’s palace. Even though in 
a strange land and among peo- 
ple who worshiped idols, 
Daniel continued to serve the 
true God, as he had been 
taught to do by his father and 
mother. He asked God to 
guide him in all that he did. 
God answered Daniel’s prayers 
and showed him many things. 
When the king had a dream 
that troubled him Daniel told 
its meaning after the wise men 
had tried and failed. Recogniz- 
ing Daniel as being no com- 
mon man, the king said, “Your 
God is a God of gods, a re- 
vealer of secrets, or you could 
not have done this thing.” 

Had the Babylonian king 
been a wise king he would 
have turned to Daniel’s God 
and worshiped Him. He would 
have forsaken the many false 
gods and accepted the true 
God. He would have known 
that only the God in heaven 
can give real help to man. But 
the king was not wise. He was 
wicked and weak. 

In spite of Daniel’s wisdom 
and the advice and help he 
had given him, the king con- 
tinued in his sinful ways. But 
he kept Daniel near him in 
service at the palace. 


Many years later the king had another dream that 
both troubled and frightened him. Neither day nor 
night could he find rest. He did not send for Daniel, 
for he wanted his own wise men to tell him the 
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He lifted his eyes toward heaven. 
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“Like your father, O king, you are 
proud.” 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


dream’s meaning. When they 
could not do so, he sent in 
great haste for Daniel. ) 

Daniel listened while the 
king told his dream. Then with 
kindness Daniel said: “The 
true God in heaven is again 
warning you, trying to show 
what will happen if you con- 
tinue in wickedness. Why do 
not you change your ways, O 
king, before your mind leaves 
you entirely and you become 
as the beasts of the field? 

“O king, let my counsel be 
accepted,” Daniel begged. 
“Cease sinning and do right. 
Stop your injustice by showing 
mercy to the poor. It may be 
that even yet the true God 
will give you peace.” 

But the king did not heed 
the warning. His faith was in 
his own strength, and he was 
proud. Even after several 
months he walked up and 
down the halls of the palace 
and said, “Is not this great 
Babylon, which I have built 
for the royal dwelling place 
by the might of my power and 
for the glory of my majesty?” 

While the king was still 
speaking there came a voice 
from heaven saying, “O king, 
your kingdom is departed 
from you.” 

Then the king’s mind left 
him. He knew only terror and 
fear. He could not talk sanely 
about anything. His fear drove 
him from the palace and out 
among the beasts of the field. 
He ate only grass, and his 


body became wet with many dews. 

Out in the field alone the man who had been 
king became quiet. He could think about many 
things. He may have been sorry for all the wrong 
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deeds he had done. He may have 
wished with all his heart that he 
had followed Daniel’s advice, and 
he may have realized that the God 
whom Daniel worshiped was the 
one and only God. We do not 
know that this took place, but we 
do know that after many days he 
lifted up his eyes toward heaven. 
When he did, a wonderful thing 
happened. Reason and understand- 
ing came back to him. He knew 
then that God in heaven was the 
ruler of the earth. 

“I bless the most high,” he cried. 

When sanity and understanding 
returned to him his counselors 
sought him out and again put 
him in the palace at the head of 
the government. Through the re- 
mainder of his reign the king wor- 
shiped Daniel’s God. But his peo- 
ple would not turn from the false 
gods to the true God. 

After a time the king died and 
his son was made king. The new 
king was both foolish and wicked. 
He was foolish because he did not 
profit by the experience of his fa- 
ther before him. And he believed 
not in Daniel or in Daniel’s God. 
He would not recognize Daniel as 
a wise man; instead he gave him a 
lesser position. But Daniel stayed 
on in the city and worshiped the 
true God day by day. 

The new king was wicked and 
laughed at the God of Israel. He 
worshiped idols of gold and sil- 
ver, brass and stone. He neglected 
the poor and spent his time in 
riotous living. He gave a great 
feast for his own glory. In mock- 
ery he ordered the wine served in 
the gold cups that had been taken 
from the Temple at Jerusalem 
when Judah was captured. The 
sacred cups were brought out and 
filled with wine, and the king and 
his guests drank from them. 

While they were drinking a 
strange thing happened. A hand 
was seen writing upon the wall. 
The king saw the hand and the 
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Tippy-Toe Room 


By Jane Harris 


The tippy-toe room is a quiet 
place 

Where I can go to ask God’s 
grace, 

A spot so filled with calm 
and peace 

That there my troubles and 
worries cease. 


It may be a corner of Father’s 


den 

Where I can be quiet now 
and then; 

Or it may be a shady country- 
side, 

Where God and love and 
Truth abide. 

It does not matter where I 

For God will listen to all I 
say; 

And when there isn’t a place 
apart, 

I build a tippy-toe room in 
my heart. 


words that were written. He stared 
wide-eyed, his mind filled with 
fear. ‘Send for the wise men,” he 
cried, “that we may know the 
meaning of this thing.” 

The wise men came in haste, but 
none of them could read the words 
on the wall. The queen said to the 
king, “There is a man named 
Daniel in your kingdom who also 
served your father, He is known 
to have great understanding and 
wisdom. It is said he can tell the 
meaning of dreams and hard 
words. Send for him, I pray you.” 

The king did not hesitate but 
sent his servants at once. They 
found Daniel and brought him to 
the palace. “Are you the same 
Daniel whom my father brought 
out of Judah?” the king asked. “I 
have heard that you have great 
knowledge.” The king pointed to 
the words on the wall. “If you can 
read those words and tell their 
meaning, I will give you a purple 
robe, put a gold chain on your 
neck, and make you third ruler 
in the kingdom.” . 

“I do not want your gifts,” Dan- 
iel told the king. “But I will read 
the writing and tell you its mean- 
ing. Like your father, O king, you 
are proud. Although you know of 
the trouble that came to him, you 
have turned your back upon the 
true God, You have taken the cups 
that came from the Lord’s house 
and drunk wine from them in 
honor of your own false gods. 

“The words on the wall,” Dan- 
iel declared, “say that God has 
counted the years of your kingdom 
and finished it. He has examined 
your heart and found it wanting in 
goodness. Your kingdom is divided 
and given to your enemies.” 

Before that same night was 
ended enemies surrounded the 
palace and the king was killed. A 
new kingdom had begun. Daniel 
was then an old man. He was not 
harmed, but stayed on in the 
palace under the new ruler. 
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} YOU have a hobby? If you 
have we should like to have 
a letter telling us about it. We feel 
that some of the hobbies that we 
have told you about are new and 
different, and if you do not al- 
ready have a hobby of your own, 
why not join in the fun and start 
one? 

When writing to us about your 
hobby, remember the following 
rules: 

Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Tell us what your 
hobby is, and something interest- 
ing about it if possible. Use not 
more than 150 words. Be sure to 
give your name, address, and age. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: | am nine years 
old. My hobby is farming and raising 
ducks. The duck raising is all mine. 
Recently I tried to hatch some geese, 
but only two out of twelve lived, so 
I think I will stick to ducks. My Dad 
takes the ducks to market for me. 


While duck raising is my hobby now, I 
am going to be a first-rate farmer when 
I grow up. I should like to know if 
any other boys have farming hobbies. 
Let’s hear from them.—Richard Mebl- 
man (9 years), Box 350, Bellaire, 
Ohio. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is making 
peanut dolls. I use wood for the feet 
of my dolls, rope for the hair, match 
sticks for the legs, and wire covered 
with tissue paper for the arms. I make 
all their clothes out of tissue or cre 
paper.—Daisy Welch, 11 Short St., 
Bradford, Pa. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: Collect- 
ing pictures of Shirley Temple is my 
hobby. It started on my ninth birthday 


when my mother took me to see a 
motion picture she was in. I was happy 
to receive many pictures of her from my 
aunts. I put all of them into a scrap- 
book that my mother and father gave 
me on my tenth birthday. Although I 
have been adding to my collection for 
two years I still find that it is great fun, 
and hope to see this little star in per- 
son someday soon.—Dolores Loughlin 
(11 years), Ramona, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 1 have enjoyed reading 
about other children’s hobbies. My 
hobby is making and saving pictures. 
I have a scrapbook full of them. My 
mother is an artist, so she can always 
give me good advice about my draw- 
ings. My wish is that someday I shall 
be an artist like my mother. I made 
a large family of paper dolls and I 
designed all their clothes. I also enjoy 
making greeting cards for all occasions. 
I have been enjoying WEE WISDOM 
for six years through the kindness of 
my great aunt.—Margqueen Ayers (10 
years), 808 S$. Michigan Ave., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Dear Friends: | have many different 
hobbies, but the one I like best is 
photography. I have three cameras and 
take many pictures. My favorite sub- 
ject is my baby sister, who is now nine 
months old. My dad develops the films 
and I print the pictures myself. I do 
my own enlarging too.—Lawrence 
Teague (9 years), 4332 N. Lowell 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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A Tisket, a Tasket, a Little 
Wooden Basket 


By Laurence Fuller 


ZrO 


SMALL wooden box such as a two-pound or a five-pound cheese- 

box can very easily be made into an attractive basket (A). When 
painted and filled with flowers (B) or small plants (D) it becomes a 
May basket. You could not buy a more suitable May Day gift. 

First scrub the box with soap, scouring powder, and water to re- 
move as much of the printing as possible. This also helps to raise the 
indented wood. Do not use a great deal of water. Rinse carefully and 
wipe dry with a cloth. 

Pull out the staples and remove the handle from a woven-splint 
grape or tomato basket. Soak the handle in water and when it becomes 
pliable fasten it to the inside ends of the wooden box with staples, using 
three staples at each end of the handle as in the drawing (C). Dry over- 
night. 

Paint the entire surface of the basket using a contrasting color for 
the inside and edges. The baskets are attractive in this form. However, 
decalcomania or transfer pictures may be added. If you are clever with 
a paint brush, decorate the basket yourself with suitable designs. 

Fill the basket with cut flowers (B), or paint three small tin cans 
(inside and out) that fit inside the basket (D). Fill the cans with dirt 
and place small plants in each one. (Later these plants can be trans- 
ferred to a window box.) A basket decorated with Mexican transfers 
containing small cactus plants would make an unusual May basket. 

The basket alone can later be used as a mending basket or as a fruit 
basket on the table or buffet. 
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Jet's Cabin Home 


(Continued from page 12) 


about whom Mr. Scott had spoken. 
This must have been a cabin in 
which some of them had lived. 
But the place was desolate now. 
The dogs barked, then started 
ahead on the run, and when the 
boys turned in at what once had 
been a corral, they heard the bleat 
first of one sheep, then another, 
and then another. The boys got 
off their ponies and went to the 
door of the cabin, They pushed it 
open, and there were the four 
sheep. 


“How did they get in here?” 
Jet asked. 


The Indian boy shrugged his 
shoulders: “Come to hills. Dry 
grass good. Walk, walk. Door 
open. Sheep push. Maybe wind 
blow door fast.” He looked at Jet 
and shook his head: “Me not 
know. Maybe wolf get ’em.” 


Jet thought of the wolf’s howl 
as they came through the trees. 
No wonder Running Deer wanted 
him to come along. The Indian 
boy propped the door open and 
drove the sheep outside. The boys 
got on their ponies and cracked 
their long whips, the dog snapped 
at the heels of the sheep, and the 
trip home was started. 

Jet soon realized that it would 
take longer to return than it had 
to come. The sheep must not run, 
for they had too far to go. He and 
Running Deer rode behind while 
the dog kept the sheep in line and 
kept them moving fairly fast. 
Many times Jet looked at the 
clouds in the sky. He wished he 
knew what time it was. It was late, 
Jet knew. 


At last the boys did reach the 
adobe hut. Running Deer’s mother 
and sister were overjoyed that the 
sheep had been found and were 
safe at home. 
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The taffy now claimed the boys’ 
attention. Sarah had cooked it, 
testing the syrup in cold water as 
Mother had taught her to do, Then 
she had poured it out on three flat 
stones, after first greasing the 
stones of course. The boys’ portion 
was waiting on one of the stones. 
Sarah taught them how to pull it. 
It became lighter in color and 
cracked as the two ends were 
brought together only to be pulled 
out again. When they saw that the 
taffy had been pulled sufficiently 
it was braided evenly, just like 
the Indian’s long hair. It was soon 
hard and of the color of the wild 
honey that they sometimes found 
in hollow trees. 

Sarah’s eyes shone as she looked 
at Jet. She took him across the 
smooth dirt floor to the far corner 
of the room and showed him a 
blanket in the loom, It was of 
many colors and beautiful. 

“I wish you would teach my 
mother to make blankets like 
that,” Jet told the Indian woman. 
She held up her hands and shook 
her head. Moonflower hastened to 
explain that her mother did not 
understand. She told what Jet had 
said, and in answer she reported 
that her mother was willing if 
Sarah would teach them to make 
the sweet braids. Sarah promised 
that she would do that on the 
very next visit. 

Jet took hold of his sister's 
hand. “We must go home,” he 
told her. They said good-by to 
Moonflower and her mother. Run- 
ning Deer went outside with them. 
Already dusk had fallen, in the 
short time they had been inside. 
Jet knew that it would be dark be- 
fore they could reach the shallows. 
He held out his hand and helped 
Sarah up on the pony, Then as he 
swung himself up in front of her, 
came 
the howl of the wolf. 

(To be continued) 
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Goldilocks’s Porridge 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


When Goldilocks wandered away all alone, 

She found in the forest the bears’ cozy home. 

Bowls of rice were on the table, and before she thought to stop 
She took the wee bear’s porridge and ate up every drop. 


Boiled Rice 
14 cupful rice 
1 quart boiling water 
1 teaspoonful salt 


@ Wash rice thoroughly through several waters, and drain. 

@ Have the boiling water ready in a deep saucepan. Add salt. 

@ Slowly add the rice. Reduce heat so that the rice boils gently. 

® Cook for about twenty-five minutes, or until the grains are entirely 
soft. 


© = If necessary, lift rice occasionally from the bottom of the pan with 
a spoon, but do not stir while it is boiling or the grains will not be whole 
and fluffy. 
@ Drain in a sieve, and pour hot water through the rice to remove 
the extra starch. Cover and set in the oven to keep the rice warm until 
ready to eat. 
®@ Serve the rice with cream and sugar and you have Goldilocks’s 
porridge. 
Rice porridge hot, 
Or rice pudding cold, 
You'll never find it in the pot 
Nine days old. 
—Adapted. 


Snow Pudding 


Y/4, cupful whipping cream 


4, cupful crushed pineapple 
cupful sugar 


1 cupful cooked rice 


© Whip the cream until it is stiff. Add sugar to it a little at a time and 
beat again to blend thoroughly. 

@ Mix crushed fruit and cold rice. 

@ Fold the whipped cream into the rice-and-fruit mixture. 

@ Pile in dessert dishes and place a red cherry on top of each serving. 
Chill and serve cold. 
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To Help 
or Teacher 
Answer Questions 


Can you answer a child’s 
questions when he asks: 


“What is God?” 
“Where is God?” 
“What am I?” 


Unity Primary 
Lessons 


for children will help you to 
answer these questions and 
to teach your boys and girls 
the fundamentals of Truth 
in an easy way. They are 
helpful to Sunday school- 
teachers, teachers and 
mothers. They are in loose- 
leaf form, ready to be placed 
in a notebook, a page for 
each lesson. 

Lesson 1 is on “Gifts of 
God,” lesson 2 on “How We 
Are Made,” lesson 3 on 
“Cleanliness,” and so forth. 
Line drawings in color illus- 
trate each lesson, and a sug- 
gestion for a “tell-aloud” 
story is given. 

If you are working with 
a group of children in the 
Sunday school, in the home, 
or at school, the Unity Pri- 
mary Lessons will help you. 
Suggestions for the play 
period or for handwork are 
given along with poster or 
project ideas. 

The lessons may be pur- 
chased quarterly, one lesson 
for each week of a three- 
month period, for 20 cents; 
or the whole year’s supply 
may be had for 


70 cents 


Bluebird May Basket 


By Goldie Grant Thiel 


A sheet of blue art paper 9 by 12 inches in size will make two of 
these little “hang-on-the-door” bluebird May baskets. 

Trace the design on a sheet of stiff paper and cut it out for a pat- 
tern. Cut a strip 14 inch wide and 12 inches long from one side of the 
sheet of art paper for the handle. Fold and cut the remaining paper 
once crosswise to form two sheets 6 by 81/4, inches. 

Trace around the bluebird pattern on these two sheets, placing the 
throat and lower wing along the 6-inch side of the paper, and cut out 
the two birds. Paste the edges of both birds together from the bill 
downward, around the lower wings, then upwgeg to the top of the tail. 


Paste the ends of the strip reserved fOr the handle to the insides of 
the top wings to form a loop. Make two baskets. Then fill them with 
violets or other short-stemmed flowers, and hang them on your friends’ 
doors for May Day. 


32 May 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER 
WEE WISDOM 


| Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Me. 
I am inclosing $1 for a year’s sub- | 


scription for Wee Wisdom to be sent 
@s my gift 


It Might Be 


By Lois Van Alstine 


When I am inside 
And Chauncey is out, 
What do you suppose 
He’s thinking about? 
It might be his dinner, 
It might be a flea, 
Or it might be that Chauncey 
Is thinking of me. 
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A Simple Crossword Puzzle 
By Louise Price Bell 
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N 


Yy 


24 


Y 

Y 
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13. 


DOWN 
Found in un- 
kempt gardens 


. A preposition 
. Abbreviation 


for “‘street”’ 
Something 
that may be 
good or bad 
What all chil- 
dren like 


. Masculine pro- 


noun 
Nickname for 
Albert 

To glory over 
Measure of 
weight 

Past tense of 


19. 
20. 


12. 


“is” 


. Grief 
. Form of verb 


Period of time 
Kind of heavy 
cloth 


ACROSS 


. What we do 


before meals 


. A girl’s name 
. Feminine pro- 


noun 


. What peanuts 


come in 


. Nickname for 


Theodore 
Abbreviation 


13. 
15. 


18. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
23. 


26. 


Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles 


A “Not” Puzzle 


1. Stove, 2. potato, 3. teapot, 4. 
clock, 5. river, 6. cornstalk, 7. wagon. 


D O 


M 


of a State 
name 

A number 
What we do 
with flies 
Meaning 
“over” (poet- 
ical) 

Used in row- 
ing a boat 
Conjunction 
Something we 
give to pets 
A flower 

An animal 
with horns 
Another name 
for candle 


Grocery List 


Bread, potatoes, mustard, apples, 
cabbage, beans, soap, sugar, rice, salt. 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, , 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus 


A Coat to Guess 
A coat of paint. 


In Honor of Saint Pat 
Cat, hat, bat, fat. 


What Is It? 
Thanks. 


An April Prank 


Bed, snow, I, row. 


May 
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Bluebird May Basket 


By Goldie Grant Thiel 


A sheet of blue art paper 9 by 12 inches in size will make two of 
these little “hang-on-the-door” bluebird May baskets. 

Trace the design on a sheet of stiff paper and cut it out for a pat- 
tern. Cut a strip 14 inch wide and 12 inches long from one side of the 
sheet of art paper for the handle. Fold and cut the remaining paper 
once crosswise to form two sheets 6 by 81/, inches. 

Trace around the bluebird pattern on these two sheets, placing the 
throat and lower wing along the 6-inch side of the paper, and cut out 
the two birds. Paste the edges of both birds together from the bill 
downward, around the lower wings, then upwgeg to the top of the tail. 


Paste the ends of the strip reserved fOr the handle to the insides of 
the top wings to form a loop. Make two baskets. Then fill them with 
violets or other short-stemmed flowers, and hang them on your friends’ 
doors for May Day. 


32 May 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER 
WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity. 

917 Tracy, Kansas City, Me. 

' Tam inclosing $1 for a year’s sub- 

| scription for Wee Wisdom to be sent | 
| @s my gift 


It Might Be 


By Lois Van Alstine 


When I am inside 
And Chauncey is out, 
What do you suppose 
He’s thinking about? 
It might be his dinner, 
It might be a flea, 
Or it might be that Chauncey 
Is thinking of me. 
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A Simple Crossword Puzzle 
By Louise Price Bell 
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Y 
6 Y G Li to 
13 Ld Y 15 LL GY 18 9 
21 Lid, a2 G Y Y 
24 Lu Y Y Lis, 26 
DOWN “is” of a State 
1. Found in un- 16. Grief name 
kempt gardens 17. Form of verb 13. A number 
2. A preposition “be” 15. What we do 
3. Abbreviation 19. Period of time with flies 
for ‘‘street’’ 20. Kind of heavy 18. Meaning 
4. Something cloth “over” (poet- 
that may be ical) 
good or bad ACROSS 21. Used in row- 
6. What all chil- 1. What we do ing a boat 
dren like before meals 22. Conjunction 
7. Masculine pro- 5. A girl’s name 23. Something we 
noun 6. Feminine pro- give to pets 
9. Nickname for noun 24. A flower 
Albert 8. What peanuts 25. An animal 
10. To glory over come in with horns 
13. Measure of 11. Nickname for 26. Another name 
weight Theodore for candle 
14. Past tense of 12. Abbreviation 
Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles 
A “Not” Puzzle Grocery List 


1. Stove, 2. potato, 3. teapot, 4. 
clock, 5. river, 6. cornstalk, 7. wagon. 


D O 
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Bread, potatoes, mustard, apples, 
cabbage, beans, soap, sugar, rice, salt. 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, , 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus 


A Coat to Guess 
A coat of paint. 


In Honor of Saint Pat 
Cat, hat, bat, fat. 


What Is It? 
Thanks. 


An April Prank 


Bed, snow, I, row. 


May 
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Dorothy Wagstaff 
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eAn adult story magazine that teaches 


1 


Practical Christian ity 


eA Church Editor 
Comments on 
Progress 


Church Editor Bob Harrison, 
in the Brooklyn Spectator, has 
this to say about PROGRESS: 
“We picked up a copy of the 
magazine PROGRESS the 
other day. The publication con- 
tains several stories, articles, 
and poems, relative to the 
Christian religion. The pho- 
tography and make-up is excel- 
lent. In these dire times of war 
and strife, such a magazine is 
not only welcome but needed.” 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri 


Illustrated - Colorful - Modern 


ProGRress brings you heart-warming, uplifting stories. Many 
of them are drawn from real life, and each one shows the 
practical outworking of a Christian principle. In addition to 


its stories Progress carries inspiring articles and poems, and 


~ each. month there is an interpretation of the International 


Sunday school lessons in terms of everyday living. 


JOYOUS, SUCCESSFUL LIVING is the keynote of Progress. If you 
are in need of new courage and a brighter outlook on life, 


give this magazine a trial and see what it will do for you. 


A year’s subscription for Progress 


12 absorbin g issues 


$1 
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~ HOW TO SPREAD GOOD TIMES 
OVER A WHOLE YEAR FOR SOME LITTLE FRIEND 


A whole year of good times! That is 


what your friend really gets when you 


give him a subscription for Wee Wis- 


dom. You see, Wee Wisdom will come 


to him each month for a whole year, 


and each copy will be just filled with 


fascinating things to do and to make, 


ordered things that will keep him busy and 
wee magazine happy. So if you are looking for some- 
with $1.70 thing to give a friend on his birthday 

ith i and Garde $2.00 or on some other occasion, why not let 
th Be 


Wee Wisdom be your choice? 


It is easy to order Wee Wisdom 


e $3.50 

th parents Magee eer for a gift. Just turn to page 32 
it 

Nature Magazin’ $4.00 and clip the blank. Then fill in 

it Wom 

ay America® ae the name and address of your 
with amon same addt 

P These **° ONLY \N friend and mail it with $1 to the 


W ee Wisdom office. 


with America® Git ; 
‘ 
with popula! Mecham 
wi Musi¢ Magazin $2.50 
$2. 40) 
pHESE pRICES ARE G 
THE UNIT ED st ATES 
The combinations jasted above are cash offers 
only and cannot be oraere? on che prospe™*) 
Bank plan. Send your orderts tO W ee wisdom: 


